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ABSTRACT 




The present study was designed to investigate the 
difference in effectiveness in increasing first-grade 
reading achievement of a traditional reading readiness 
program in which no words were taught (readiness training) 
and a program that began with formal reading instruction 
in preprimers and no reading readiness (non- readiness 
training) . 

The general plan was to provide the readiness 
trained group with 6 weeks of readiness training and 10 
weeks of reading instruction and to compare the reading 
achievement of this group with that of the non-readiness 
trained grnt m. whose instructional program «^nbi»i-wu ox 
16 weeks of reading instruction in basal readers and no 
reading readiness. 

The subjects were 337 pupils in six first-grade 
classes in a middle-class suburban community in central 
New Jersey. There were thtee classes in each treatment 
group. 

Pretests of readiness and intelligence indicated 
no significant differences between groups before training. 

The reading subte3ts of the Stanford Achievement 
Test wore the posttest measures of reading achievement. 
Mean differences between treatment groups consistently 

i 

favored the non- readiness trained group , no did the 




statistically significant differences. Differences 
between the treatment groups on the Word Reading sub test 
were statistically significant at the .05 level; differ- 
ences in Paragraph Meaning were nonsignificant statisti- 
cally; and differences in Word Study Skills were statis- 
tically significant at the .01 level-. 

When the reading achievement of high, average, 
and low scorers on the Metropolitan Readiness Test was 
analyzed, no statistically significant differences were 
found in Word Reading or Paragraph Meaning, but on the 
Word Study Skills oubtest statistically significant dif- 
ferences favored high and average rendinoss scorers in the 
non-readiness trained group. 

Intelligence, age, and sex groupings indicated no 
significant differences between treatments on the Word 
Reading and Paragraph Moaning subtests. However, on the 
Word Study Skills subteat statistically significant dif- 
ferences were found in favor of higher and lower intelli- 
gence children in the non-readiness trained group, younger 
children in the non-readiness training situation, and boys 
who were non-readiness trained. 

It was concluded on the basis of the research 
results that omitting traditional reading readiness mate- 
rials from the first-grade instructional program did not 
decrease reading achievement and may, in fact, have 

\ 




increased reading achievement. Therefore/ it is suggested 
that first-grade reading instruction begin with formal 
reading lessons. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

* 

During the last 40 years a great deal of reading 
research has been concerned with reading readiness. The 
purpose of most of this research has been the identifica- 
tion of those factors that seem to be essential for early 
success in learning to read. Additional studies have been 
conducted for the purpose of measuring the relationship 
between these factors and progress in beginning reading. 
However, relatively little research has been directly 
concerned with the comparative value of formal reading 
instruction and readiness training as means of increasing 
first-grade reading achievement. Some studies that deal 
with this problem (Durrell, 1958; Haynes, 1959; Fry, 1965) 
have questioned the effectiveness of traditional reading 
readiness materials that do not use words or alphabet sym- 
bols and that are frequently exemplified by workbooks 
accompanying basal reading series. 

The general plan of the present study was to 
investigate the difference in effectiveness of readiness 
and non-readiness training by providing Experimental Group 
1 with 6, weeks of readiness training and 10 weeks of 
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reading instruction and comparing the reading achievement 
of this group with that of Experimental Group 2, whose 
instructional program consisted of 16 weeks of reading 
instruction in basal readers and no readiness training. 
Readiness training was defined as instruction that was 
based upon the use of traditional basal series reading 
readiness workbooks in which no words were taught; that 
is, reading instruction was withheld for the period of 
readiness training. 

Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
effectiveness of the traditional basal series reading 
readiness materials in increasing the reading achievement 
of first-grade students. The results of the study answered 
the following questions: 

1. Did readiness or non-readiness trained children 
read better at the end of 5 months in first grade? 

2. How did the traditional reading readiness pro- 
grc. followed by formal reading instruction affect the 
reading achievement of students who scored high, average, 
and low on the Metropolitan Readiness Test? 

3. How did a formal reading program without readi- 
ness instruction affect the reading achievement of stu- 
dents who scored high, average, and low on the Metropol- 




itan Readiness Test? 
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4. How did reading achievement scores of students 
who scored high, average, and low on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test compare in readiness and non-readiness 
trained groups? 

5. Was there a difference in reading achievement 
scores of readiness and non-readinehs trained children 
when they were grouped according to intelligence? 

6. Was there a difference in reading achievement 
scores of readiness and non-readiness trained children 
when they were grouped according to chronological age? 

7. Was there a difference in reading achievement 
scores of readiness and non-readiness trained children 
when they were grouped according to sex? 

Importance of the Study 

Morphett and Washburne (1931) , in a study of the 
relationship between mental age and success in first-grade 
reading, reported that a mental age of 6% years was the 
optimum time to begin reading instruction. That study has 
greatly influenced educational practice and continues to 
do so. But the world of today is vastly different from 
that of the 1930’s, and conclusions based on that investi- 
gation are not applicable to today’s children. 

Throughout the country, in states where the teach- 
ing of reading is permitted in the kindergarten, children 

« 

have been learning to read before first grade. Recent 
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studies of the achievement of early readers (Brzeinski, 
1964, 1967; Durkin, 1964) have indicated the value of pre- 
first -grade instruction. In New Jersey, where children 
had been prevented from learning to read in the kinder- 
garten because of an archaic state law that was in effect 
until the beginning of the 1969-1970 school year, many 
have been further held, back by a first-grade program that 
began with readiness training rather than reading instruc- 
tion. 

The teacher's edition for the basic book of one 

widely-used readiness program states: 

The use of Before We Read facilitates learning to read 
by laying the foundation for fundamental skills and 
abilities needed to interpret the printed page. Chil- 

whn arrfni rp f-hici inn 1 r>^rn f n hftH-pr 

and faster, with less waste of time and effort (theirs 
and teacher's), and with more joy than youngsters who 
have no planned program in reading readiness. The use 
of Before We Read prevents many failures in beginning 
readingHfRobinson , Monroe & Artley, 1962, p. 7]. 

However, research (Gavel, 1958; Nicholson, 1958; Ploghoft, 

« 

1959; Docter, 1963) has not substantiated these claims. 
Most studies have shown that the children who used tradi- 
tional reading readiness materials did not read better 
than those who did not use them. In light of this evi- 
dence, hov; can educators justify the expenditure of val- 
uable first-grade time and rather large amounts of money 
for materials that produce questionable results? 



CHAPTER IX 



SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 

Much reading research has been concerned with 
reading readiness, but only those studies that bear a 
relatively close relationship to the problem under inves- 
tigation will be reported here. 

The Readiness Concept 

The term "reading readiness" appears to have been 
first used in the Report of the National Committee on 
Heading (National oooioty lor the Study of Education, 

1925), and it quickly came into common usage (Grciy, 1950). 
Readiness refers to "the idea that attained capacity limits 
and influences an indi "'.dual 1 s ability to profit from cur- 
rent experience or practice [Ausubel, 1S59, p. 247]." How- 
ever, Anderson and Dearborn (1952) have pointed out that 
there has been an element of circular reasoning in the way 
that the readiness concept has been used in regard to 
reading; that is, "If the children learn to read, they 
were ready; if they do not learn, they were not ready 
[p. 503." 

While many issues relating to reading readiness 

* 

have been studied since the publication of the Report, the 
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early investigations were mainly concerned with better 

preparation for beginning reading because of the large 

percentage of first-grade non-promotions due to lack of 

progress in reading (Gray, 1950). During the 1930's the 

Morphett-Washburne (1931) study focused attention on the 

optimum time to begin to teach reading, and this subject 

has continued until today to be a source of educational 

controversy. However, only 6 years after this influential 

study Gates (1937) concluded that 

. . . statements concerning the necessary mental age 
at which a pupil can be intrusted to learn to read 
are essentially meaningless. The age for learning to 
read under one program or with the method employed by 
one teacher may be entirely different from that 
required under other circumstances [p. 506], 

The findings of Gates (1937) were supported by 
those of Betts (1943) , who found from analyzing 80 scien- 
tific studies that the problem was to differentiate 
instruction in terms of the capabilities, interests, and 
needs of students. Additional support for this point of 
view came from Witty (1946) , who stated that the minimal 
mental age required for successful reading varied with the 
complexity of the reading program and with the nature of 
each child. He repeatedly found that delaying reading 
instruction until the child's mental age was 6 years and 
6 months did not insure successful reading. 

According to Bond and Wagner (1950) , the view that 
there was *a critical level below which children would be 
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severely handicapped in learning to read and above which 
children would be fairly certain of success was based on 
the assumption that the reading program and materials were 
fixed and that there was no possibility of altering the 
\ materials or the methods of teaching. Ausubel (1959) 
found that the age of reading readiness was always influ- 
enced by cultural, subcultural, and individual differences 
in background of experience, and in any case would vary 
with the method of instruction and the child's intelli- 
gence. However, it was his opinion that postponement of 
learning experience beyond the age of optimal readiness 
would waste valuable learning opportunities and would 
reduce the amount and complexity of subject matter content 
that could be mastered in a designated period of schooling. 
Finally, Harris (1961) concluded that much of the recent 
criticism of the readiness idea has been due to unnecessary 
delays in the beginning of systematic instruction. 



Reading Instruction Versus Readiness Training 

Reading is a skill which occurs only in an advanced 
culture in an environment which demands it. Adequate 
biological development may well be necessary before a 
child can learn to read but there is thereafter nothing 
biologically inevitable about the acquisition of read- 
ing skills themselves. Reading skill can develop only 
if opportunity is present, if the environment encour- 
ages and demands it [Sanderson, 1963, p. 8). 

Relatively few studies in the literature were con- 
cerned with whether children learned to read better with a 

» 



first-grade program that began with formal reading instruc- 
tion or with readiness training. Of the studies that have 
been concerned with thi3 question, some have favored the 
early introduction of formal reading instruction while 
other investigations have found no significant differences 
between the two approaches. There was very little in the 
research to indicate that a delay in reeiding instruction 
would be helpful. Table 1 summarizes the studies that 
deal with this question. 

One study that did favor the use of reading readi- 
ness materials was that of Sister Mary Nila (1953) . She 
selected two groups of 33 pupils with equal mean predicted 
reading grade scores to participate in the experiment. 

All of these pupils tested 1.9 or less on the readiness 
test and were considered not ready to begin instruction. 

The control group had 8 months of formal reading instruc- 
tion, while the experimental group was given 3 months 
of readiness activities and 5 months of formal reading 
instruction. The mean achievement score of the control 
group on the Metropolitan Reading Test administered in May 
was 1.9, while that of the experimental group was 2.1; the 
readiness group was two- tenths of a year ahead of the non- 
readiness group. The superiority of the experimental 
group was also noted in a comparison of range of reading 
scores fQr the two groups. There were eight low achievers 
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with scores of 1.1 to 1.4 in the control group as compared 
with two in the experimental group, while high achievement 
scores of 2.3 to 3.4 were attained by eight of the control 
pupils and fifteen of the experimental group. 

In a further study by Sister Nila (1953), 211 

firsr-gradr entrants were paired on the basis of predicted 

reading grade scores on the Reading Readiness Test with 

another 211 first-grade entrants. All had predicted grade 

♦ 

scores that indicated that they were not ready for reading 
instruction. The control group began reading instruction 
with the Direct Approach to reading while the experimental 
group followed the Reading Readiness Program before begin- 
ning formal readinq instruction. At the end of the year, 
the Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test was administered 
and the achievement of the two groups was compared. It 
was found that although the average predicted scores were 
equal there was a statistically significant difference 
between average reading achievement scores in June in 
favor of the experimental group that had followed the 
readiness program. Sister Nila concluded that the evi- 
dence indicated the great value of the readiness program 
for both those children who were not ready and those who 
seemed to be ready to read. 

A 3-year follow-up study by Sister Nila (1953) 
found that not only does the greater pr *.'ess in reading 
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cbntinue but also that pupils who had readiness activities 
made more desirable adjustments? to school work and were 
more secure and happier than those who did not follow a 
readiness program. 

A study by Spache and others (1966) found that an 
experimental readiness program was of significant value to 
Negro pupils and that, despite a delay in introduction to 
formal reading of the majority of experimental children, 
the achievement in experimental and control groups was 
similar. However, Spache's readiness program was not the 
traditional basal reader workbook approach but consisted 
of materials that would theoretically contribute to the 
development of auditory discrimination, visual discrimina- 
tion, and auditory language ability. 

In contrast to these investigations, Durrell 
(1958) , in a study of more than 2,000 first-grade chil- 
dren, found that children with high learning rates and 
superior background skills make greater progress when tra- 
ditional reading readiness materials are eliminated from 
their reading programs. The large percentage of first- 
grade children in Gavel's (1958) study who were reading 
above 3.0 at the end of first grade indicated the merit 
of omitting reading readiness exercises. Nicholson (1958) 
concluded on the basis of her findings in a study of back- 
ground abilities related to first-grade reading success 




that many children are ready to read from the first day 
of school, and for these children instruction in reading 
readiness programs is entirely unnecessary. As a result 
of his experiment to discover whether omission of workbook- 
type experiences as part of a reading readiness program 
had any significant effect on reading achievement in first 
grade, Haynes (1959) found that children will not achieve 
less in reading if they do not take part in a formal pro- 
gram of developing reading readiness through the use of 
reading readiness workbooks. Fry (1965) found that first- 
grade children who received reading instruction instead of 
readiness instruction scored significantly better on the 
Instant Word Recognition Test in December. From those 
findings he concluded that reading readiness workbooks 
are unnecessary in first grade. 

Most studies that compared readiness and non- 
readiness classes were concerned only with achievement 
at the end of first grade. One investigator apparently 
believed that delayed measurement would be more meaningful 
because after longer periods of instruction the benefits 
of additional readiness training would be evident. Brad- 
ley (1956) compared the reading achievement of readiness 
and non-readiness classes at the end of the second grade 
and at the end of the third grade. The children in the 
readiness classes did not begin formal reading instruction 



until the teacher judged them to be ready, while the non- 
readiness classes began reading instruction almost, imme- 
diately upon entering the first grade. Bradley found no 
significant differences in achievement of readiness and 
non-readiness classes at the end of the second and third 
grades. 

Docter (1963) measured the relative effectiveness 
of workbook and non-workbook methods and found significant 
differences in gains in both vocabulary and comprehension 
in favor of the non-workbook group in first grade. He 
concluded that children in the early stages of reading 
benefit moro from a non-workbook approach. 

A study by Ploghoft (1959), concerned with the use 
of readiness workbooks during the last 9 weeks of kinder- 
garten, indicated that those children who used readiness 
workbooks did not profit from their use to the extent that 
they were any more ready to read than the children who had 
not used such materials. Blakely and Shadle (1961), in a 
study designed to ascertain whether a kindergarten child 
showed more readiness and potential for reading after he 
had completed the readiness books of a basal reader pro- 
gram or after he had had an activity program of experi- 
ences, found no significant differences in Metropolitan 
Readiness Test scores of total groups when the readiness 
workbook^ group was compared with the non-workbook group. 
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It has often been assumed that for children who 
score low on a readiness test, readiness training would be 
more helpful than reading instruction. However, a study 
by Main (1961) compared the achievement of immature pupils 
in a conventional first-grade program (2 months of reading 
readiness and 6 months of reading instruction) with the 
achievement of immature pupils in an extended readiness 
program (5 months of reading readiness and 3 months of 
reading instruction). She found that the immature pupils 
in the conventional reading program were significantly 
superior in sentence reading and paragraph reading. 
Edmiston and Peyton (1950) also found little value in 
an extended readiness program. In contrast to these 
studies, Miller r 1964) studied the effect of shortening 
the first-grad reading readiness period from a conven- 
tional period of 7 to 11 weeks to an experimental period 
of 1 to 3 weeks. Both groups used reading readiness work- 
books. No significant differences in achievement were 
found when testing took place during tho first week of 
the second grade. 

Hildreth (1950) has suggested that the preveading 
program range from a few weeks to a year but that it would 
be better for the typical pupil to have no reading lessons 
for at least the first 6 weeks of first grade. Stock 
(1955) concluded from observations of reading instruction 
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over a period of years that prolonged use of traditional 
reading readiness materials did not result in additional 
readiness but rather that the unnecessary use of readiness 
materials was often the first step in reading retardation. 
According to Durkin (1968) , some first-grade students 
might not be ready to begin reading> but the solution for 
these children is not to postpone instruction but to look 
for ways of teaching reading that will match their partic- 
ular skills and interests. 

Dykstra (1967) has summarized the research in this 

area with the statement that: 

. . . there is no clear-cut evidence that the use of 
readiness workbooks and readiness materials improves 
a child's readiness for reading beyond what could be 
cxpoc^ocl from sn iofom?.! k i tic*. o ^ ^ t f p 4 a 1 

In the absence of evidence that children who have had a 

readiness program do better than those who have not had 

such a program, Dykstra concluded that it might be just 

as well for first-grade children to begin formal reading 

instruction. 



Reading Readiness Materials 

Content . The traditional basal series reading 
readiness materials provide instruction in such skills as 
describing pictures, using language, following directions, 
and discriminating forms and shapes of objects. The value 
of such exercises for increasing first-grade reading 
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achievement has been questioned, 

Allen/ Gilfax, Halleran, and others (1959) ana- 
lyzed reading readiness workbooks from nine commonly used 
basal reading series for frequency of types of exercises. 
Language development through pictures appeared 367 times, 
visual discrimination of pictures and nonword forms 179 
times, exercises in motor skills 98 times, and identifica- 
tion of nonword sounds 52 times. Practice in letter word 
forms and word sounds was less frequent. There were 11 
exercises in letter matching, 5 exercises in word out- 
lines, 23 exercises in word matching, and 62 exercises 
in identification of initial consonants. 

Limit a tions . Research has indicated the limita- 
tions of basal series reading readiness materials. In an 
early study of visual perception of various materials, 
Gates (1922) found that the ability to detect small dif- 
ferences between pairs of visual objects seemed to have 
no association with reading or spelling, but the ability 
to detect small differences in words showed a fairly high 
correlation. In a later study, Gates (1926) reported 
that t 

... a person who perceives poorly (or well) non- 
verbal items will not necessarily poiceive words 
poorly (or well) ; nor will the person who perceives 
poorly (or well) in reading surely perceive similarly 
other data. Perception, as it functions with words 
as data, then, is rather a special kind of perception 
and in the majority of cases it cannot be predicted 
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at all accurately from knowledge of other types of 
perception (pp. 436-437] . 

Goins (1959) found that much of the gross discrimination 
required by many of the exercises in reacting readiness 
workbooks is only "busy" work for children with average 
or above average maturation in visual perception. Many 
investigators (McKee, 1948; Hildreth, 1950; Vernon, 1959; 
Dechant, 1964; Wheelock & Silvaroli, 1967) have questioned 
the transfer of training from general form discrimination 
to discrimination between the forms of printed words. 

Mocbo (1955) , in comparing the effectiveness of 
two types of reading readiness materials, found that 
pupils who received reading readiness instruction in 

»« / M» ( ( • 1 J #• .« ) ^ A I. J AM A £ ^ A it «« ♦ » A V* rJ £ A ui A V A ^ A 

VIOUUi MAOV/4JUlUitU ^4Vii v/i. AVUWVi. UIIV* IIV*V4 ItIO t*v4W» M 

greater achievement in reading at the end of first grade 
than those pupils who received reading readiness visual 
discrimination training in pictures and pictured geometric 
forms. In a study previously cited (Allen et aJL. , 1959), 
reading achievement in January in grade one was found to 
be more closely related to knowledge of letter names 
and sounds than to abilities taught in the readiness 
workbooks of basal series. 

Durrell and Nicholson (1961) have stated that 
although readiness workbooks nay be of value in develop- 
ing such abilities as language fluency, motor skills, and 
attention to nonword foxms and sounds, their contribution 
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to reading readiness is doubtful. Since the speaking 
vocabularies of first-grade entrants are usually much 
larger than would be required for reading/ it is unlikely 
that additional language development would improve the 
child's chances for success in reading. Visual discrimi- 
nation of pictures and objects and Auditory discrimination 
of nonword sounds may improve attention and may serve as 
preparatory training for word forms and sounds, but these 
exercises have appeared to fail to develop the perceptual 
type and level that is required for reading. 

Predictive Validity of Readiness Tests 

The two main purposes of reading readiness tests 
are the identification of those children who <uu ready io 
read and the diagnosis of each child's ability in those 
skills that are considered necessary for success in read- 
ing. In many cases the decision to begin reading instruc- 
tion or to withhold it has been based on the results of 
these tests, although research has questioned their pre- 
dictive validity. 

Weintraub (1967) reported that the most commonly 
used predictors of success in learning to read, readiness 
and intelligence tests, have been far from perfect predic- 
tive instruments. Readiness tests tend to correlate some- 
where between .4 and .6 with later measures of reading 

* 

achievement, while intelligence tests generally show a 
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lower relationship at the early reading levels. The read- 
iness tests do an adequate job of identifying the ext os 
on the normal curve, those who will probably succeed tnJ 
those who will probably fail. However*/ the large* grovp of 
children in the middle may go in either direction when they 
are placed in a reading program. 

Many studies concerned with the predictive ability 
of reading readiness tests have been published. These 
studies have in common the administration of a reading 
readiness test during the first weeks of first grade and 
a reading achievement test at the end of first grade. The 
relationship between pupils' performances on those two 
measures is then evaluated by means of a correlation anal- 
ysis. Despite the fact that these studies are baaed on a 
variety of readiness tests and use a variety of sample 
sizes and a number of different reading achievement mea- 
sures, the predictive validity correlation coefficients 
are in general quite consistent in the range from . 40 to 
.60 (Dykstra, 1967). 

In a study of the predictive validity of the Met- 
ropolitan Readiness Test, Karlin (1957) administered the 
instrument to first-grade children before they wore given 
any reading instruction. At the end of the year, when 
reading achievement was measured, he found a very small 
relationship between the two variables; the correlation 
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was .36. Karlin concluded that it was impossible to pre- 
dict reading achievement from reading readiness test 
scores . 

In a similar study, Bremer (1959) compared Metro- 
politan Readiness Test scores during the first month of 
first grade with achievement test scores at the beginning 
of second grade. This study showed only a slight rela- 
tionship, a correlation of .40, between the scores on the 
readiness test and those on the later achievement tests. 
Among his findings it was reported that approximately one- 
third of the low readiness group scored in the lowest level 
of reading achievement, while another one-third of this 
samp Inw roarUnPoo group spared above average Vn the read- 
ing achievement test at the end of first grade. Bremer 
concluded that readiness tests cannot be used to predict 
success in reading with any degree of accuracy. 

A study by Kingston (1962) that correlated Metro- 
politan Readiness Test scores with third- and fourth-grade 
achievement indicated that prediction of achievement for 
individual pupils based upon their first-grade readiness 
test scores is not feasible. As opposed to Kingston's 
findings, Bagford (1968), in a study to determine the 
relationship between reading readiness test scores and 
measures of later success in reading, found that students 
who score well on reading readiness tests in kindergarten 
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and first grade tend to score well on reading achievement 
tests in grades four, five, and six. His data further sug- 
gested that the relationship between readiness test scores 
and measures of early success in reading do not decrease 
significantly as children progress through school. 

As a result of the uncertainty regarding the value 
of readiness test scores as predictors of success in read- 
ing, Durkin (1967) suggested that the readiness of chil- 
dren to read be assessed by giving them opportunities to 
begin reading instruction. For her the traditional sepa- 
ration of readiness and reading programs both in time and 
in the minds of teachers is no longer defensible. How- 
ever, she cautioned that in any situation in which readi- 
ness is being assessed in relation to a response to learn- 
ing opportunity, careful attention must be given to the 
quality of these opportunities or it would be impossible 
to judge whether the shortcomings lay with the child or 
with the instruction. Standish (1959), having found that 
word perception rather than perception of geometric forms 
correlated most highly with reading attainment in the 
early stages, concluded that the most effective type of 
reading readiness test would be a tost of reading 
achievement . 

Research has indicated that considerable caution 
must be used in the interpretation of the results of the 
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various reading readiness tests and that the use of these 
measures for prediction of an individual's reading achieve- 
ment at the end of first grade is extremely difficult. 

These findings have strongly suggested that no child be 
denied reading instruction on the basis of a readiness 
test score. 



Summary 



The Morphett-Washburne {1931) study focused the 
attention of educators throughout the country on the best 
time to begin reading instruction, and that investigation 
resulted in the widespread practice of withholding reading 
instruction from beginning first-grade students. Almost 
A yoairti th*? iyjf) of th'?* - ? *? c \ 1 1 

ent in first-grade classes in which reading instruction is 
delayed for a reading readiness program despite recent 
evidence of the value of pre-first-grade reading instruc- 
tion. The Summary Report of the Effectiv e ness of T eac hing 
Reading in Kindergarten (Brzeinski, 1967) stated: 

The achievement of the children who were taught the 
skills basic to beginning reading in kindergarten, 
when those skills were built upon in succeeding 
grades, was significantly higher than that of their 
peers whose introduction to reading was delayed until 
first grade. They were further ahead after six years 
than they would have been had reading been introduced 
to them at the later traditional age [p. 9). 

Most studies that have investigated the comparative value 

of reading instruction and reading readiness for beginning 
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first-grade students have found that children who used 
traditional basal series reading readiness materials did 
not read better than those who had had an instructional 
program that omitted such materials. In a recent journal 
article, MacGinitie (1969) wrote what other promiment peo- 
ple in the field of reading (Gates 1937 ; Betts, 1943; 

Bond & Wagner, 1950; Harris, 1961) had often written in 
the past; that is , nearly every 6-year-old is ready to 
learn something about reading if what he is taught is 
carefully chosen in accordance with his abilities and 
if he receives the guidance of a compassionate teacher. 

In light of the research findings and the knowl- 
edge that reading readiness materials are still commonly 
used, the writer formulated a research study whose pur- 
pose was to investigate the difference in effectiveness in 
increasing first-grade reading achievement of a traditional 
reading readiness program (readiness training) and a first- 
grade program that began with formal reading instruction 
and no reading readiness (non-readiness training) . 




CHAPTER III 



METHOD 

In order to find out whether or not the reading 
achievement of first-grade stAidents increases when the 
instructional program consists of readiness training, that 
is, uses traditional reading readiness materials and with- 
holds reading instruction, Experimental Group 1 was given 
readiness training for 6 weeks and reading instruction for 
10 weeks. The reading achievement of this group of first- 
grade students was compared with that of Experimental 
Group 2, whose instructional program consisted of 16 weeks 
of reading lessons and no readiness training. 

This chapter describes the population used in the 
study, the training and testing procedures that were fol- 
lowed, and the way in which the collected data were sta- 
tistically analyzed. 

Questionnaire 

In May, 1969, before the study began, a question- 
naire to determine existing beginning reading practices 
was submitted to all 30 first-grade teachers in the same 
school district. More specifically, the purpose of the 
questionnaire was to find out when the use of preprimers 
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usually begins and what type of reading readiness mate- 
rials and activities are usually used until instruction 
in the preprimer begins. A copy of the questionnaire is 
found in Appendix IV. 

Originally, the questionnaire was to be used to 
aid in the selection of classrooms for the study, but this 
plan was abandoned because certain school principals 
refused to participate in a research project. 

The Population 

Selection procedure . Each of the three school 
principals who agreed to participate selected two teachers 
to take part in the experimental study, with the under- 
standing that the teacher would accept the training method 
that would be assigned to her based upon the flip of a 
coin. Four of the teachers had used traditional reading 
readiness materials in previous years; two were new teach- 
ers. Training method was assigned by stratified randomiza 
tion; one of the teachers in each school was assigned read 
iness training, the other non-readiness training. The 
children who were randomly assigned to the classes of 
these teachers became the experimental subjects. 

Subjects . The population consisted of the stu- 
dents in six first-grade classrooms in three public ele- 
mentary schools in a middle-class, suburban community in 
central tiew Jersey. Originally there were 153 subjects. 
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Of these, one child proved to be incapable of receiving 
testing, four students moved, and eleven children were 
absent from the posttest sessions. These 16 lost cases 
reduced the size of the population to 137 subjects, 70 
boys and 67 girls. 

Table 2 presents a summary Of the school experi- 
ence of children in both treatment groups prior to Septem- 
ber, 1969. Before entering first grade, 90.5% of the 
subjects had 10 months in kindergarten, while only 5% had 
less than 10 months of kindergarten training. In addition 
to 10 months of kindergarten experience, 3% were in the pre- 
first-grade class for a full school year and 1.5% had had 
one year of first grade but were retained at the end of 
the year. 

Teachers . The six teachers who participated in 
the study held Bachelor's degrees but none had any gradu- 
ate training. This was the first year of teaching for two 
of the teachers, while the experience of the others was 2 
years, 3 years, 5 years, and 27 years. All of the experi- 
enced teachers had taught first grade in the same school 
district in previous years. 

Training Procedures 

Readiness trained classes . The children in these 
classes were given 6 weeks of readiness instruction in the 
Allyn and Bacon readiness workbooks, Picture Stories and 
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TABLE 2 

COMP7^RISON OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCE PRIOR TO SEPTEMBER, 1969, 
OF READINESS AND NON-READINESS TRAINED GROUPS 
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More Picture Stories . The teachers followed the instruc- 
tional procedures outlined in the teacher's manuals that 
accompany the readiness workbooks. There was no reading 
instruction of any kind in these classes for the first 6 
weeks of the experimental program; that is, no words or 
sound-symbol relationships were taught. However, the chil- 
dren were taught to write their names and the letters of 
the alphabet. In the seventh week of the study all chil- 
dren in the readiness trained classes began reading .les- 
sons in the first preprimer of the Allyn and Bacon series. 

Non-readiness trained classes . The children in 
these classes began reading lessons in the first preprimer 
of the Allyn and Bacon series as soon as the pretesting 
was completed during the second week of school in Septem- 
ber. Initially there were three randomly assigned reading 
groups in each class. After approximately 2. weeks of 
instruction, the teachers regrouped the children accord- 
ing to their actual classroom performance. No published 
reading readiness materials or activities were used in 
these classes, although teacher-made materials that some 
might construe as readiness were permitted. 

Duration of training . The experimental program 
was in progress for 16 weeks. Readiness trained classes 
were given 15 hours of readiness instruction during the 
first 6 .weeks and 25 hours of reading instruction during 
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the final 10 weeks of the study, while non-readiness 
trained classes were given 40 hours of reading instruc- 
tion and no readiness training. 

All classes had equal supervision time. The 
investigator visited each classroom once a week during 
the first 7 weeks of the study and once each month there- 
after. 

Testing Procedures 

Pretests . In early September the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test, Form B, and in early October the Test of 
General Ability, Form A, Grades K-2, were administered to 
both treatment groups. Copies of these tests will be found 
in Appendix I and Appendix II. These tests were given and 
scored by the investigator, who did not reveal the test 
results to the teachers. 

An informal oral reading test of 10 preprimer 
words was individually administered by each classroom 
teacher to all students in her class during the first week 
of school in September. The words were printed on flash 
cards and were presented one at a time to each child v/hile 
the teacher recorded correct responses. The words were 
randomly selected from the first and second preprimers in 
the Allyn and Bacon series and included the following 
words: see, here, to, Daddy, at, the, up, is, my, near. 

frosttests . At the end of January, the Word 
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Reading, Paragraph Meaning, and Word Study Skills subtests 
of the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary I, Form W, a 
sample of which can be seen in Appendix III, were admin- 
istered by the investigator to both treatment groups to 
determine reading achievement at the end of 5 months in 
the experimental program. The tests were scored by the 
investigator. 

The same informal oral reading test of 10 pre- 
primer words that was used as a pretest was given by the 
investigator to a subsample of 29 students at the end of 
January . 



Analysis of Data 
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the pretest-posttest control group design {Campbell & Stan- 
ley, 1963) that can be illustrated as follows: 



R Oil X 1 0 2 

R 0 3 X 2 0 4 



The comparisons were between Experimental Group 1, the 
readiness trained group, and Experimental Group 2, the 
non-readiness trained group. No comparisons were made 
between teachers, classes, or schools. 



Statistical analysis . The main statistical anal- 
ysis was concerned with comparisons of mean scores between 
treatment groups. Statistical significance was evaluated 
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by the t test and, in the case of small and unequal N’s, 
by the Mann-Whitney U test. The .05 level was established 
as the acceptable level of statistical significance when 
comparisons involved total N’s. However, when N was 
reduced to look at the reading achievement of high, aver- 
age, and low scorers on the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
as well as the reading achievement of intelligence, age, 
and sex groupings within each training method, the .01 
level was required for statistical significance. 

Mean scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test, 
the Test of General Ability, and the Stanford Achievement 
Test were calculated for both treatment groups, and the 
significance of the difference between means was computed 
to determine if the groups differed significantly. 

The same pro *edure was followed in analyzing the 
reading achievement of the three groups who scored high, 
average, and low on the Metropolitan Readiness Test. The 
interesting factor here was to see if those students who 
scored low on the readiness test did in fact gain more by 
being placed into a readiness training situation. How- 
ever, it was also interesting to note what happened to 
those children who scored high on the readiness test. 

As a minor point, mean scores were calculated 
for intelligence, chronological age, and sex groupings 
of pre- and posttests within each training method and 
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the significance of the difference between means was com- 
puted . 

Lim i t at ion? .' of the Study 

Reading achievement was measured at the end of 
January. Measurement of reading achievement after a 
longer period of time might have produced greater dif- 
ferences between groups. 

The size of the sample did not provide sufficient 
low scorers on the Metropolitan Readiness Test to answer 
the question that was concerned with whether low readiness 
scorers profit more from placement in a readiness train- 
ing or a non-readiness training situation. 

The findings of this study will apply mostly to 
middle-class children and those who tend to score in the 
average or above average range on the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test. 
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CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS 

This chapter presents an analysis of the data in 
light of the questions raised in Chapter I. 

Pretests 

Table 3 indicates the results of the pretraining 
tests of reading readiness and intelligence that showed 
that there were no statistically significant differences 
between groups at the beginning of the study. Also, 
groups were essentially eaual in the ability to read 
words. On an informal oral reading test of 10 preprimer 
words that was administered before training began, the 
readiness trained group correctly read a mean of 1.0 words 
as compared with a mean of 1.1 words for the students in 

r 

the non-readiness trained group. 

Posttests 

Comparisons of total groups . The main question 
was concerned with which treatment, readiness training or 
non-readiness training, produced greater reading achieve- 
ment in first grade. At the end of January, the reading 
subtests of the Stanford Achievement Test were administered 
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to all pupils in both groups. As noted in Table 4, mean 
differences consistently favored the non-readiness trained 
group, as did the statistically sionif leant differences. 

Further examination of Table 4 indicates that on 
the Word Reading subtest pupils in the readiness trained 
group achieved a mean score of 11.8* as compared with 14.0 
for the non-readiness trained group. These mean scores 
were tested for significance with the t test and were 
found to be statistically significant at the .05 level. 
Paragraph Meaning scores revealed that the non- readiness 
trained classes had a small and nonsignificant lead over 
the readiness trained classes. Mean scores in Word Study 
Skills of 27.1 for the readiness trained group and 32.2 
for the non-readiness trained group, with a mean differ- 
ence of 5.1, favored the non-readiness trained group with 
statistical significance at the .01 level. 

On an individually administered test of oral read- 
ing of 10 preprimer words, a random sample from the non- 
readiness trained group scored better than a random sample 
drawn from the readiness trained group. Readiness trained 
children correctly read a mean of 7.56 words, while non- 
readiness trained students were able to read correctly 
9.15 words? 1.5 more words were correctly read by the non- 
readiness trained subsample than by the readiness trained 
subsampl$. These mean scores were not tested for 
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significance due to the informal nature of the test. 

Comparisons by reading readiness test score . It 
was interesting to see how the children in both treatment 
groups who scored high, average, and low on the Metropol- 
itan Readiness Test scored on the measures of reading 
achievement. The investigator wa3 especially interested 
in determining whether children who scored low on the 
readiness test did indeed gain more by being placed in a 
readiness training * situation, The few statistically sig- 
nificant differences that were found to exist favored the 
non-readiness trained group, as can be seen by an examina- 
tion of Tables 5, 6, and 7. 

Tables 5 and 6 indicate that in the subtests of 
Word Reading and Paragraph Meaning high and average read- 
iness scorers in the non-readiness trained group had the 
advantage, although it was nonsignificant statistically . 

On the same subtests low readiness scorers in the readi- 
ness trained group had a small lead, but it, too, was non- 
significant statistically. 

High and average readiness scorers in the non- 
readiness trained group earned significantly higher scores 
in Word Study Skills, as noted in Table 7. High scorers 
in the non-readiness trained group achieved a mean score 
of 35.3 as compared with 29. 7 for the readiness trained 
group, while average scorers in the non-readiness trained 
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group earned a mean score of 30.0 as compared with 24.6 
for the readiness trained group; the mean differences of 
5.6 and 5.4 were statistically significant at the .01 
level. Although low readiness scorers in the non- 
readiness trained group also showed superiority on this 
subtest, the difference was not large enough to reach 
statistical significance. 

Comparisons by intelligence , by chronological age, 
a nd by sex . As a minor point, it was interesting to learn 
whether one training method would in fact produce greater 
reading achievement for all children or for various classes 
of children, such as the more or less intelligent, the 
older or younger, or boys or girls. 

Table 8 presents a comparison of reading achieve- 
ment scores according to intelligence groupings. The 
total non-readiness trained population earned higher mean 
scores than did the readiness trained population on all 
throe measures of reading achievement when the groups wore 
divided into higher and lower intelligence subgroups. In 
other words, mean scores of lower Intel licence children in 
the non-readiness trained group wore superior to those of 
higher intelligence children in the readiness trained 
group . 

Although mean differences on the Word Heading and 
Paragraph Meaning subtests favored both intelligence 
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groupings in the non- readiness trained group, the differ- 
ences were not large enough to reach statistical signifi- 
cance. On the Word Study Skills subtest, higher intelli- 
gence children in the non-readiness trained group achieved 
a mean score of 34.8 as compared with a mean score of 29.4 
for the higher intelligence children in the readiness 
trained group. On this same subtest lower intelligence 
children in the non-readiness trained group earned a mean 
score of 30.1, as compared with 24.8 for lower intelli- 
gence children in the readiness trained group. The mean 
differences in Word Study Skills of 5.4 and 5.3 were sta- 
tistically significant at the .01 level. 

Table 9 indicates reading achievement scores 
according to chronological age groupings. When the scores 
of older and younger children were inspected for differ- 
ences in reading achievement between the training methods, 
the mean differences consistently favored the non-readiness 
trained group. 

No statistically significant differences were 
found on any subtont for older children and on the Word 
Reading and Paragraph Meaning subtest 3 for youngor chil- 
dren. However, on the Word Study Skills subtest younger 
children who were given non-readiness training had a mean 
score of 32.3 that was significantly bettor than the mean 
score of 25.9 that was achi.oved by younger children with 
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Statistically significant at the .Cl level. 
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readiness training; the mean difference of 6.4 was sta- 
tistically significant at the .01 level. 

Table 10 presents a comparison of reading achieve- 
ment scores according to sex groupings. On all reading 
r»"btests, boys and girls who were given non-readiness 
training earned higher mean scores than did boys and 
girls who were given readiness training. 

No statistically significant differences between 
training methods were found for girls on the three reading 
subtests of the Stanford Achievement Test and for boys on 
the Word Reading and Paragraph Meaning subtests. However, 
boys in the non- readiness trained group, with a mean of 
33.0, scored significantly better than did boys in the 
readiness trained group, with a mean of 26.4 on the Word 
Study Skills subtest. The mean difference of 6.6 was sta- 
tistically significant at the .01 level.- 

Progress Through Basal R ea dors 

From an inspection of Table 11 it can be seen that 
upon completion of the study the non-readiness trained 
classes were ahead of the readiness trained classes in 
their progress through the rr ^der? . Three reading groups 
were used in all classes. In the readiness trained classes 
three groups were reading in the primer, two groups were 
in the third preprimer, and four groups were having les- 
sons in the second preprimer. In the not -readinejs trained 
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classes one group had just completed the primer, five 
groups were in the primer, and three groups were reading 
in the third preprimer. 

Questionnaire 

Before beginning the study a questionnaire was 
circulated to determine current beginning reading prac- 
tices in first-grade classrooms. Twenty-five teachers, 
two of whom taught programmed reading, returned the ques- 
tionnaire. Ail 23 teachers who taught a basal reading 
program reported the specific kinds of reading readiness 
materials that they used, but only 21 of these teachers 
stated the period of time during which they used such 

jna 1 

The time at which teachers began instruction in 
the preprimers varied with the teacher and with the read- 
ing group. Although reading instruction was delayed for 
all children, teachers generally delayed instruction the 
longest for those children who they believed were "not 
ready to read." The survey, with data for 482 first-grade 
students, revealed that 35% of the children began reading 
lessons in preprimers 2 to 3 weeks after school started 
in September, while 28% began at some time during the 
month ol October, The remaining 37% began reading les- 
sons in preprimers as follows: November, 13%; December, 

% 

5%; January, 10%; February, 5%; March or April, 4%. 
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Hone of the teachers who used basal series began 
prepx'imers for any child without an initial program of 
reading readiness. The traditional reading readiness 
workbooks that accompany the basal series were used alone 
by 2‘'% of the teachers, while 30.5% used these same mate- 
rials in combination with a readiness program that teaches 
sounds but not words. That is, a total of 56.5% of the 
teachers usee, traditional reading readiness workbooks 
either alone or in conjunction with other readiness mate- 
rials. The remaining 43.5% did not use any traditional 
basal series reading readiness materials; instead they 
used only the reading readiness workbooks that teach 
sounds but do not teach words. 



CHAPTER V 



DISCUSSION 

A discussion of the results, of the present study, 
including a comparison of these results with the findings 
of similar studies, will be given in this chapter. 

Questionnaire 

The responses to the questionnaire concerning 
beginning reading practices revealed that published read- 
ing readiness materials are commonly used prior to begin- 
ning readina instruction in first qrade for periods as 
short as 2 to 3 weeks for some children and as long as 8 
months for others. It was interesting to note that all 
teachers who responded to the questionnaire used a readi- 
ness program for all children before beginning reading 
lessons in preprimers. 

Readiness Training Versus No n-Readiness Training 

The current study found that, reading achievement 
mean scopes generally favored the non-readiness trained 
group, although the differences were not always large 
enough to reach statistical significance. It did not 
matter whether the first-grade students were more or 
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leas intelligent/ oldor or younger, or boys or girls; non- 
readiness training was the treatment that yielded higher 
reading achievement. It is noteworthy that all of the 
statistically significant differences that were found 
favored the non- readiness trained group. 

The present study showed that the children who 
used traditional reading readiness workbooks did not read 
better than the children who did not use such materials 
but instead began reading lessons early in September of 
first grade. There was nothing in the findings to indi- 
cate that a delay in the start of reading instruction 
would be hedpful to any child. 

Comparison with Similar ...Stjudies 

In general, the findings of the current study sup- 
port those of earlier studies in which first-grade stu- 
dents who used readiness materials did not earn higher 
reading achievement scores than children who did not use 
these materials. The writer found, as did Haynes (1959) , 
that children did not achieve less in reading if they did 
not participate in a program of developing reading readi- 
ness througn the use of reading readiness workbooks . 

The only study that the writer could find in favor 
of readiness training was that of Sister Mary Nila (1953) , 
who reported that after 8 months of reading instruction 
for the 'control group and 3 months of reading readiness 



and 5 months of reading instruction for the experimental 
group, the experimental group was two- tenths of a year 
ahead of the control group in reading achievement. These 
results contrasted with the findings of the present study, 
in which the non-readiness trained group was one-tenth of 
a year ahead in Word Reading, two-tenths of a year ahead 
in Word Study Skills, and where the two groups had equiva- 
lent grade scores in Paragraph Meaning at the end of 5 
months in the experimental program. The writer would 
expect the differences in favor of the non-readiness 
trained group to be even greater at the end of the year. 
Advocates of readiness training would disagree, believing 
that delayed measurement would enable the benefits of the 
readiness training to become apparent. However, a study 
by Bradley (1956) does not give much hope for the eventual 
superiority of the readiness trained group. Bradley's 
study found that no significant differences existed between 
readiness and non-readiness groups when reading achievement 
was measured at the end of second and third grades. 

The findings of the present study are in agreement 
with those of Durrell (1958), who found that children with 
high learning rates make greater progress when traditional 
reading readiness materials are eliminated from their read- 
ing programs. In the current study, high scorers on the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test in the non-readiness training 
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situation scox'ed bettor on all three reading subte3ts of 
the Stanford Achievement Test than did high readiness 
scorers who were given readiness training. 

In a study by Fry (1965) , first-grade children 
who were given reading instruction instead of readiness 
training scored significantly better on the Instant Word 
Recognition Test in December, as did non-readiness trained 
children in the present study whose superiority over readi- 
ness trained children in Word Reading was statistically 
significant at the .05 level. 

Mann's (1961) study compared reading achievement 
of immature pupils in an extended readiness program (5 
months of reading readiness and 3 months of reading 
instruction) with that of immature pupils in a conven- 
tional firs’. -grade program (2 months of reading readiness 
and 6 months of reading instruction) and found that pupils 
in the conventional program were significantly superior in 
sentence reading and paragraph reading. These findings 
contrasted with the results of the present study, in which 
there were no significant differences between the reading 
achievement scores of low readiness scorers in both treat- 
ment groups. The writer attributes her findings to the 
small N's in these groups and believes that larger groups 
of low readiness scorers would have yielded greater dif- 
ferences between groups, with the differences favoring 
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the non- readiness trained group. 

The writer is in agreement with Dykstra (1967) , 
who concluded that the lack of evidence that children who 
have had a readiness program read better than those who 
have not had such a program suggests that it would be just 
as well to begin first-grade children with formal reading 
instruction. 

C omments by Teachers 

The investigator is including, as an indication of 
teacher attitude toward the issue of readiness training 
versus non-readiness training, some representative com- 
ments by teachers that were made during visits to the 
schools . 

One teacher of a readiness trained class commented 
that the eight children in the developmental group would 
not have begun reading lessons until January if she had 
not participated in the study. Because all children in 
the readiness trained classes began reading instruction 
after 6 weeks of readiness training, these eight children 
were started in the preprircer. To the teacher's surprise, 
six of these children were successful readers while the 
other two were slowly learning to recognize words. 

Another readiness teacher found that children in 
all three reading groups seemed to lose interest after 2 
to 3 weeks of readiness training, at which point she 
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believed that the whole class would have been receptive 
to reading instruction, 

A teacher of a non-readiness trainee} class found 
that the children had greater interest in learning to read 
than in previous years, when she began instruction with 
readiness workbooks. In the past, when the accelerated 
group began reading in preprimers and the other groups 
were still using readiness materials, many children who 
remained in readiness workbooks lost interest in learning 
to read. 

Another non-readiness teacher attributed the 
enthusiasm for reading in all three reading groups to 
the early introduction of reading lessons. She commented 
that even the slowest children were reading and enjoying 
it. 




POOR ORIGINAL COPY - BEST 
AVAILABLE AT TIME FUMED 



CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This chapter summarizes the- present study, draws 
conclusions from the research results, and suggests areas 
for further study. 



Summary 

This study was concerned with the comparative 
value of readiness training and non-readiness training in 
increasing the reading achievement of first-grade student 
The general plan was to provide Experimental Group 1 w<>h 
6 weeks of readiness training and 10 weeks of reading 
instruction and to compare the reading achievement of thi 
group with that of Experimental Group 2 , whose instruc- 
tional program consisted of 16 weeks of reading instruc- 
tion in basal readers and no readiness training. Readi- 
ness training was defined as instruction that was based 
upon the use of traditional basal series reading readines 
workbooks in which no words were taught; that is, reading 
instruction was withheld for the period of readiness 
training. 



The subjects were 13? pupils in six first-grade 

t 

classes in a middle-class, suburb »n community of central 
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New Jersey. 

Three classes were readiness trained and three 
classes were non-readiness trained. The readiness trained 
group was given instruction in Allyn and Bacon readiness 
workbooks with no reading instruction of any kind for the 
first 6 weeks of the study? reading' lessons began in the 
seventh week. The non-readiness trained group was given 
reading instruction and no readiness training for the 
entire 16-week period that the study was in progress. 

Pretest instruments were the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test and the Test of General Ability. The Word Read- 
ing, Paragraph Meaning, and Word Study Skills subtests of 
the Stanford Achievement Test were the posttest measures 
of reading achievement. 

The main statistical analysis concerned compari- 
sons of mean scores on all measures between treatment 
groups. Statistical significance was evaluated by the t 
test or by the Mann-Whitney U test. Also analyzed were 
the reading achievement scores of the three groups who 
scored high, average, and low on the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tost, and intelligence, chronological age, and sex 
groupings within each training method. 

Mean differences between treatment groups consis- 
tently favored the non-readiness trained group, as did 
the statistically significant differences. Differences 
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between the treatment groups on the Word Reading subtest 
were statistically significant at the .05 .level; differ- 
ences in Paragraph Meaning were nonsignificant statisti- 
cally; and differences in Word Study Skills were statis- 
tically significant at the .01 level. 

When the reading achievement of high, average, and 
low scorers on the Metropolitan Readiness Test was ana- 
lyzed, no statistically significant differences were found 
in Word Reading or Paragraph Meaning, but on the Word Study 
Skills subtest, in which the scores of high and average 
readiness scorers in the non-readiness trained group were 
significantly higher than the scores of high and average 
readiness scorers in the readiness trained group, statis- 
tical significance reached the .01 level. 

Intelligence, age, and sex groupings indicated no 
significant differences between treatments on the Word 
Reading and Paragraph Meaning subtests. However, on the 
Word Study Skills subtest, intelligence groupings revealed 
that both higher and lower intelligence children in the 
non-readiness trained group scored significantly better 
than did higher and lower intelligence children in the 
readiness trained group. Age groupings showed a statis- 
tically significant difference in favor of younger children 
in the non-readiness trained group who scored significantly 
better in Word Study Skills than did younger children in 
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the readiness trained group. Sex groupings indicated no 
significant differences between girls in the two treatment 
groups, but boys who were non-readiness trained scored 
significantly better in Word Study Skills than did boys 
who were readiness trained. 

Conclusions 

Based on the findings of this study, and subject to 
the limitations that the population used was middle class 
and that there were relatively few students who scored low 
on the Metropolitan Readiness Test, the following conclu- 
sions may be drawn: 

1. Omitting traditional reading readiness mate- 
rials from the first-grade instructional program does not 
decrease reading achievement and may, in fact, increase 
reading achievement. This implies that first-grade read- 
ing instruction should begin with formal reading lessons. 

2. Intelligence, age, and sex did not influence 
reading achievement? training method was the important 
factor. 

3. Offering reading instruction to all children at 
the beginning of first grade gave the teachers the oppor- 
tunity to judge readiness for reading on the basis of the 
child's actual success in reading lessons, and no child 
was denied reading instruction on the basis of a readiness 
test whose accuracy in the prediction of reading success 
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is questionable. 

4. There is virtually no justification for the 
expense involved in the purchase of traditional reading 
readiness materials. 

5. The time spent in the use of reading readiness 
materials could be more efficiently ■ used for reading 
instruction . 

6. Children learn to read when they are taught to 

read . 

Areas for Further Study 

1. It would be desirable to conduct a follow-up 
study at the end of first grade, second grade, and third 

to b o n o the di f f orcncos bo t’/oor. 

after a longer period of time. A longitudinal investiga- 
tion would odd depth to the findings of the current study. 

2. It is suggested that a similar study be con- 
ducted, using a much larger population, so that a greater 
number of low readiness scorers would bo obtained. This 
would enable the investigator to determine whether a child 
who scores low on a readiness test profits more from read- 
iness or nen-readiness training. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
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RUTUiiKS RiiADli.G C.wv'ffiR SURVEY 



Name School 

Principal School Phone 



In first grades the start of roading lessons using a 
preprimer begins at various times. Some teachers may begin 
some children with preprimers in the first week of school, 
while others have delays for readiness activities. If there 
are delays for readiness activities, those dolays may vary 
with the children, "e are not implying that there is a right 
or wrong way; we only want to know the existing practice. 

question 1 

Please tell us when you begin using preprimors in either 
weeks after school begins or approximate month namo. Your 
report should look something like example 1 or example 2. 
iixaroplo 1 

10 ohildren begin 2 weeks after school starts. 

O' “ 6 

5 ' 12 ' '■ '• " 

2 '' haven't started by pril. 

jixample 2 

Out of a class of 2o about 2/3rds began using preprimers 
on November 1st and the remainder started using preprimors in 
January* 



o 



POOR OR’GISAt C0PY ‘ 
AVAilAtVi A* WM 1 



Response to ■ mestion 1 



•OO* 



qu e sti on 2 

If you don’t begin using preprimers with all children, 
what type of reading or reading readiness activities and 
materials do you use until you start using preprimers? 
lie realize that some so called readiness" activities may 
continue after you have started using preprimors but vre are 
not concerned with this. 

OJSSCRIPTIOi: 0 ? USADliCi OR iiE'uHi'hlSS TlSACfllcG dhPORli 
PRgPRUiiSn 3; (If i_t v ar ies with groups, please exp lain .) 
Res pon se to ‘Question 2 



Please return within 3 days in district mail to ars. 
Cecolia Winfield. 

If you have any questions about filling this out, please 
phone .‘Sara Jmmer at 201-36 3 - 7 & 35 » 



VITA 



Name : 

Address : 

Telephone: 609-924-7417 

Educational Background: 

High School: 

College: 

Professional Experience: 
1965-67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 



Princeton, New Jersey 



Union High School 
Union, New Jersey 
1957-61 

Upsala College 
East Orange, New Jersey 
A.B. (History and Elemen- 
tary Education) 



Third Grade Teacher 
Washington School 
Union, New Jersey 

Supplemental Teacher 

Crossroads School 

South Brunswick, New Jersey 

Social Studies Teacher 

Crossroads School 

South Brunswick, New Jersey 

Reading Teacher 
Princeton Day School 
Princeton, New Jersey 



Karen E. Carlson Dakin 

201 Lawrence Apartments, 
08540 



